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especially Nonconformists, soon
made the sermon an integral part of
divine worship. They, too, stereo-
typed the plan of basing it on a
text taken from the Bible. After
the excitement of the Reforma-
tion, preaching took a more intel-
lectual tone, marked by the names
of Bossuet, Massillon, Jeremy
Taylor, South, and others.

Preaching was a feature of the
religious revival of the 18th cen-
tury, as of all religious revivals,
Wesley and Whitefield being among
the best known of many popular
preachers. In the 19th century
Spurgeon exercised a remarkable
sway by his preaching, while
Robertson and Liddon, with their
more intellectual appeal, were
equally though less apparently
successful. Of many other great
19th century preachers may be
mentioned Newman, Phillips
Brooks, and Lacordaire.

The sermon declined in import-
ance during the 20th century, ac-
companying not only the general
diminution in religious observance
but the growing unpopularity and
mistrust of all forms of oratory
(q.v.). Even in the Free Churches
the length of a sermon was reduced
from the hour or so customary in
the 19th century to little over a
quarter-hour. The style became
less formal, more like that of a
friendly chat. But the distinction
between preaching to convert and
preaching to exhort or expound
is still observed, and is well ex-
pressed in the jocular saying:
" Morning sermon for saints, even-
ing sermon for sinners."

Pre-Adamites. People former-
ly supposed to have inhabited the
world before Adam. Some hold
that Adam was the first man of a
new creation to take the place of
an earlier people who had been
exterminated. This view was
advocated by Isaac de la Peyrere
(1592-1676): his followers were
sometimes called Pre-Adamites.

Preamble. An introductory
statement at the beginning of an
Act of parliament setting out the
objects of the legislature hi passing
the Act. Preambles are now rarely
used because modern Acts of par-
liament are so wide in their scope.
The courts in construing a statute
wul consider the preamble in order
to arrive at the intention of the
legislature.

Prebend (late Lat. praebenda,
soldier's rations). Eccles. term for
the food, clothing, etc., provided
for a clergyman or monk, as dis-
tinct from the income of a benefice.
Later it came to be used for an
endowment provided for the sup-

port of a priest attached to the
staff of a cathedral: the holder of
the prebend being known as a preb-
endary. The office of prebendary
is now usually a sinecure conferred
on a clergyman as a mark of dis-
tinction, and the income attached
to the dignity is usually nil.

Pre-Cambrian. In geology,
name given to the period older
than the Cambrian. It is one of
great indefiniteness in many ways,
and no general classification of it
has been accepted by geologists.
The term is usually applied to in-
clude all those rocks which are of a
greater age than those containing
the Olenellus fauna of the Cam-
brian. The rocks are the oldest on
the earth, dating from the first
forma-tion of a solid crust on the
earth's surface down to Cambrian
times, and comprise conglomerates,
sandstones, greywacke, gneisses,
slates, limestones, quartzites, etc.
They are usually highly metamor-
phosed igneous and sedimentary
strata which contain few fossils.
They are rich in iron and other
minerals, like graphite, talc, gold,
copper, nickel, etc., and contain
valuable building stones, in par-
ticular granite and marble. Pre-
Cambrian rocks are found widely
scattered and often receive local
names.

Precedence (Lat. praecedere, to
go before). Order in which indi-
viduals follow each other at state
and other ceremonies. It begins
with the sovereign or ruler and his
family, and is most exactly en-
forced in monarchical countries.
Precedence is determined either
by birth or by office. In England
the order rests on ancient usage
and subsequent regulations as, for
instance, the one which in 1905
ranked the prime minister after
the archbishop of York. The first
of various statutes was passed in
1539, and the regulations, based
on letters patent, are issued by the
lord chamberlain, assisted by the
Heralds' College. In Scotland the
authority rests with the Lyon
court. As regards local authorities
in the U.K., no written code has
been promulgated, but in the
county the lord-lieutenant stands
first, followed by the high sheriff.
Order of Precedence in England in 1958

The Sovereign. Prmce Philip, duke of
Edinburgh, Duke of Cornwall. Duke of
Gloucester. Duke of Windsor. Archbishop
of Canterbury, lord high chancellor.
Archbishop of York. Prime minister.
Lord president of the council. Speaker
of the commons. Lord Privy seal.
Ambassadors and Commonwealth High
Commissioners, Five following state offi-
cers if dukes: (!) Lord great chamberlain
(on duty). (2) Earl Marshal. (3) Lord
steward. (4) Lord chamberlain. (5) Master
of the horse. Dukes according to their
patents of creation: 1. of England; 2. of
Scotland; 3. of Great Britain; 4. of
Ireland, 5. Since the Union. Ministers

and envoys. Eldest sons ot dukes of blood
royal. Five above state officers if mar-
quesses. Marquesses, in same order as
dukes Dukes' eldest sons. Five above
state officers if ea-rls. Earls, m same
order as emkes. Younger sons ot dukes of
blood royal. Marquesses' eldest sons
Dukes' younger sons. Five above state
officers if viscounts. Viscounts, in same
order as dukes. Earls' eldest sons Mar.
quesses' younger sons. Bi&uops ot London
Durham, and Winchester. All other English
bishops, according to their seniority
of consecration. Five a-bove state officers
if barons Secretaries of state, it barons
Barons, in same order as dukes. Treasurer
of H.M. household. Comptroller of H.M
nousenold vice-chamberlain of H M
household. Secretaries of state under
the degree of baron. High commissioners
Viscounts' eldest sous. Ea-rls' younger
sons. Barons' eldest sons. Kmshts^of
the Garter if commoners. Privy councillors
if of no higher rank. Chancellor of tha
exchequer. Chancellor of the duchy of
Lancaster. Lord chief justice of En-land
Master of the rolls. President of the
probate court. Lord justices of appeal
Judges of the high court. Viscounts'
younger sons Barons' younger sons
Sons of life peers. Baronets of either
kingdom, according to date of patents
Knights of the Thistle and S. Patrick if
commoners. Members of the various
orders as follows: G.C.B., G.C S I
G.C.M.G., G.C I.E., G C.Y.O.. GEE'
K.C.B., K.C'.SI., K.C.M.G., K C IE'
KJC.VO., K.B.E., Knights bachelor.'
Official referees of the supreme court.
Judges of county courts and judges of
the mayor's and City of London court
Serjea-nts-at-law. Masters in lunacy"
C.B , C.S.I., C.M.G., G.I.E., C.V.O.,'
C.B.E., D.S.O. Members of the 4th class
of the K.V O. Officers of the British
Empire. Companions of the I.S.O. Eldest
sons of younger sons of peers. Baronets'
eldest sons. Eldest sons of knights of
the Garter. Eldest sons of knights in
order of the fathers. Members of the 5th
class R.V.O. Members of the British
Empire. Younger sons of the younger
sons of peers. Ba-ronets' younger sons
Younger sons of knights in the same
order as their fathers. Naval, military,
air, a-nd other esquires by office.
in Scotland the order begins
the Sovereign; Prince Philip; the
duke of Rothesay (Prince Charles);
but thereafter differs somewhat,
Precedent. In law, a judicial
decision which is used as an author-
itative example. In order that
the course of law may be as certain
and regular as possible, the prac-
tice has grown up of recording the
decisions of judges, particidarly
on new points, so that these judge-
ments may serve as precedents A
judge of first instance is not,
strictly speaking, bound to follow
the decisions of another judge
of equal rank, but he is bound to
follow the judgements of a su-
perior court. The common law of
England is to be found almost en-
tirely in the decisions of judges who
have expounded the principles
whereon it is based. The same
observation applies to equity in
England. Both the house of lords
and the court of appeal are bound
by their own decisions. In Scot-
land also the common law is built
upon precedent. See Justice; Law.
Precentor (late Lat. prae-
cinere, to sing before). Leader of
the singers in the rendering of the
musical portion of the service in a
cathedral. The term first appeared
in the 4th century, when in chant-
ing it became usual for the first
half of each verse of the Psalms to